BRITISH MOVE IN 


Surrender Signed On 
Warship 


JAP COMMANDERS © 
IN TEARS 


(By Telepranh—-Press Associatlon-—Copyright.) 


Rec. 11.80 a.m. 


SINGAPORE, September 5. 


British forces reoccupied Singapore Island today 
after three and a half years of Japanese occupation. 


The agreement for the occupation was signed yesterday after- 
noon aboard the cruiser Sussex, Rear-Admiral Holland’s flagship, 


anchored off Singapore. 


The 5th Indian Division, which has fought the Axis Powers in 
three theatres of war, began to make landings at dawn today. . The 
‘Australian Associated Press correspondent says that the present 
objective is the immediate occupation of five strategical arcas on 


Singapore Island. 


The landing was effected with 
no incidents. 


Meanwhile, all of the 60,000 J apan-| 
ese troops except those needed forj 
garrison duties and for guarding in- 
stallations are moving across the 
causeway into a position immediately 
north of Johore Strait, 

The Japanese .commander reported 
that’ there are 32,000 prisoners of war 
and 4500 internees on the island, iin-, 

. cluding 6700 British and 5500° Aus- 


tralians. 
The correspondent adds that all the 


Japanese warships in the harbour are |’ 


being faken over and the. breech- 
blocks of the guns removed. 

Information was imparted at the 
Rangoon conference that General Ita- 
gaki, commander of the 7th Army 
Group, failing specific orders from 
Tokio, might resist the re-occupation. 
Since the surrender was signed he has 
issued orders to his troops to comply 
with all Allied requirements. Despite 
the arrangement, however, all possible 
contact is being avoided with Japanese 
soldiers. 

The British convoy crept into Singa- 
pore harbour under leaden skies and 
in teeming rain. Indian troops entered 
streets which were practically deserted 
apart from groups of natives, mosily 
children, who gathered on the water- 
front as a welcoming party. The Jap- 
anese Major-General Shimura, acting 
for General Itagaki, met the first 
troops, and Japanese guards were post- 
ed at regular intervals along the 
streets, 

From a first quick survey, Singapore 
is in immeasurably better condition 
than Rangoon, though there are signs 
of neglect in the streets. All the 
water, light, and clectricity services 
are working. The Japanese made few 
demolitions, and left aircraft on the 
airfields, but there were obvious signs 
of hastily-prepared fixed defences. 


The Japanese army and navy com- 
manders, General Itagaki and Admiral 
Fukodome, wept during an eight-hour 
discussion aboard the cruiser Sussex 
before the signing of the agreement 
under which the British are occupy- 
ing’ Singapore. Rear-Admiral C. S. 
Holland and Lieutenant-General Sir 
Philip Christison signed for the Allies. 
The Japanese recovered their com- 
posure when the time came for sign- 


eneral ltag 


ing the document. A complication listed. 


threatened when it was learned that 
the Japanese had not a seal. | 
terpreter explained that the senior 
anese authorities 
their names but wrote a special sign 


Jand merchant marine must 


‘ter and clothing and bathing facilities 


jin 


An in-|names and location 
Jap- |camps and the total number of pri- 
aid not add a seal to |soners and_internees within 48 hours. 
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ORDER TO 


GENERAL MACARTHUR ON 
DEMOBILISATION 


NEW YORK, September 5. 

Japan today moved towards speedy 
and complete demobilisation under a 
blunt “step on it” order from General 
MacArthur. 

He has directed the commander of 
the Japanese Ist Army to report to 
General Eichelberger, commander of 
the United States 8th Army, at a time 
and place to be designated by, Bichel- 
berger, for instructions covering the 
American entry into Tokio on Friday, 
says a correspondent of the Associated 
Press. 

The commander of the Japanese 2nd 
Army has been instructed to_report 
by radio without delay to General 
Kreuger, of the U.S. 6th Army, regard- 
ing the American occupation of south 
Honshu, Shikoku, and” Kyushu. The 
Japanese commander in Korea has 
been’ instructed to make contact im- 
mediately with Lieutenant-General 
Hodge, commander of the 24th Corps. 

All Japanese merehantmen over 100 
tons are to be subject to American 
supervision. The Japanese Govern- 
ment must provide at a time and 
place designated by General Mac- 
Arthur a pool of unskilled labour for 
repairing roads, railways, docks,;. and 
other facilities. ' 

The personnel of the Japanese navy 
remain 
aboard their ships pending instruc- 
tions. All ships are commanded to 
train their guns fore and aft and also 
to make them inoperable. 


The commanders of Japanese prison! 


camps are to transfer complete con- 
trol to the senior prisoner cr internee 
in each camp, and also to provide 
rations equivalent to the best avail- 
able locally for the army and civilians. 
The best medical care, adequate shel- 


must be made available. Lists show- 
the complete names, ranks, 
nationality, mnext-of-kin, home  ada- 
dresses, age, sex, and physical condi- 
tion must be provided. The burial 
places of dead prisoners must be 


General MacArthur requires the 
of all prison 


‘The total of liberated prisoners in 


at the end. The Japanese generally | Honshu has reached 2289 with the ar- 
were co-operative, despite the pro- |rival of 250, including 200 British, by 


longed nature af the discussion. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRISONERS. 


train, plane, and sea. The _ British 
have been placed aboard British war- 
ships. A total of 2147 prisoners is 


It is estimated, though not substan-|coming from the Niigata area and 488 


tiated, that of the 16,320 members of|from Kobe in the next two 


the A.LF. who were taken prisoner in 
1942, 5000 have died, says the Austra- 
tian Associated Press correspondent. 
The ALP. records office at Changi 
prison camp, in the eastern part of 
Singapore Island, where 4589 Austra- 
dans are concentrated, has proof that 
2563 have died since the 8th Division 
was captured. The remainder are 
scattered in camps in Thailand and 
Malaya, and an acurate count of these 
not yet possible. 


Out of 3489 men of the ALF. who|Pearl Harbour from 
the Dutch|ceremony aboard the Missouri, 


were taken prisoner in 


days. 


NOT HALF LICKED YET 


AMERICAN’S IMPRESSION OF 
JAPANESE 


PEARL HARBOUR, Sepiember 4. 
Vice-Admiral McCain, commander of 


Task Force 38, after his return to 
the surrender 
to 


. Indies, 444 have died. Many Austra- |the Press: 


tans were lost among 6080 who were 


“The Japanese warlords are not half 


Jrowned when Japanese ships were|licked yet, and they will take a lot 


sorpedoed. 


more killing in the future, I did not 


It is. underfstood that conditions are |like the look in their eyes.” 


desperate at Palembang, Sumatra, 
where 70 prisoners, including women 
and children, died in May. 
zhangi camp at Singapore, built to 
nold 600, there are 13,000 prisoners— 
Australians, British, and Dutch. AIL 


2xcept the Australians are crowded! W 
The Austra-+ 


shree and four in a cell. 
lans are in bamboo and palm thatch 
puts. There are about 700 hospital 
tases, and many more are suffering 
from malnutrition and beri-beri. A 

agical change came over their treat- 

ent with the capitulation of the 
Japanese. The troops, who were de- 
dlorably underfed on rice and poor 
vegetables, suddenly found themselves 
tating frozen meat, fish, sugar, and 
putter, and smoking cigarettes. The 
Japanese had. released food which had 
deen stored on the island. 

Psychiatrists and special surgical 
squads attached ta the South-east Asia 
command at Kandy are standing by to 
be dropped by parachute and deal with 
prisoners of war needing special at- 
tention. They are part of a complex 
scheme to bring relief to Allied 
prisoners and internees in camps 
throughout Asia and the Pacific islands. 
Hundreds of planes are ready to take 
off as soon as Admiral Mountbatten 
announces that the Japanese forces in 
his theatre are honouring the surren- 
derterms. They will carry doctors and 
staff members, Medical supplies, cloth- 
ing, and food are to be parachuted into 
the ‘camps. à 

It is officially stated that 87,000 pri- 
soners passed through the Changi 
camp after the fall of Singapore and 
that 850 died there, At one time during 
the occupation the camp housed 50,000, 
although it was built for 600. The pri- 
soners subsisted at just over starvation 
level. Deaths are estimated to have 
totalled 13,000 in Siam, to which many 
of the prisoners were transferred for 
work on the notorious Bangkok- 
Moulmein railway. 

A preliminary report reveals that 
52,000 Indians were prisoners on 
Singapore Island, of whom oniy 15,000 
remain there. The prison hospital 
handled 80,600 patients and performed 
10,000 operation 


When asked why, Admiral McCain 
parked: “Listen, baby. They were just 


In the} measuring us—just as you measure a 


man when you are going to hit him 
the next minute. They do not know 
they are licked yet. They do not know 
e are better men than they are.” 
He said he approved of Admiral 
Halsey’s expressed desire to kick the 
Japanese generals in the face, except 
that it was not jn the face he thought 
about kicking them. 

He described the surrender ceremony 
as “quite a pageant,” and added, “It 
had colour, drama, everything. No 
movie actor could have played the part 
of General MacArthur better than Mac- 
Arthur himself played. He was just 
right, a rough, tough guy, and that is 
what the job needed and still needs.” 

Admiral McCain said he was not 
over-worried about the atomic bomb 
changing future military methods too 
drastically. “You give me enough fast 
eruisers and let me run them, and 
they can have their atomie bombs,” he 
said. 


DEATHS OF HIROSHIMA 


SURVIVORS 


NEW YORK, September, 5. 
Survivors from the atomic bombing 
of Hiroshima are still dying at the rate 
of 100 a day from burns and infections 
which the doctors seem unable to cure, 
says a correspondent of the New 
York “Herald Tribune.” , s 
The cloying smell of death is stili 
noticeable. Doctors said that those 
who entered Hiroshima and stayed 
only a few hours suffered no ill ef- 
fects, but many who attempted to live 
among the ruins developed infections 
which reached the blood cells. 


NEW ZEALANDER REPORTED 


SAFE 


Ree, 10 am.. LONDON, Sept. 5. 

Air Vice-Marshal P. C. Maltby, who 
was recently released from captivity, 
revealed at SEAC that the New Zea- 
‘lander Squadron Leader E. Julian is 
safe at Moukden 


The Telok A yer Basin, on the waterfront at Singapore. 


NEARLY CHOKED 
EFFECT OF BLOCKADE 


JAP BUTCHERY | 
MORE ATROCITIES 


erent 


JAPAN’S SHORTAGES BEFORE | TREATMENT OF PRISONERS 


SURRENDER 


{By Telesranh-—Press Association—Copyright.} 
Rec. 11 am. TOKIO, September 5. 

The Japanese Prime Minister, Prince 
Higashi-Kuni, using the word “sur- 
render” for the first time, told the 
Diet that the instrument of surrender 
had been signed only after it had 
seemed almost impossible to carry on. 
He pictured Japan as virtually pros- 
trated by the Allied bombing and by 
the blockade, which ‘was drawn to 
choking point. 

Prince Higashi-Kuni declared that 
there was little use in going-back into 
the past and trying to put the blame 
on,one person or another. |. 

Traversing Japan’s increasing difi- 
culties, he said that the country’s pro- 
duction dwindled to the point that any 
swift restoration was considered be- 
yond hope. ‘fhe shortage cf imported 
salt left Japan without sodium for 
explosives, By last May the carrying 
capacity of Japanese ships had 


.}dwindled to about one-fourth of the 


pre-war total. Finally came the atomic 
bomb, which was considered likely 
to result in the obliteration of the 
Japanese people. , 

The Soviet declaration of war 
brought Japan to the crossroads of un- 
certainty whether to hope against hope 
in a desperate struggle or to stop fight- 
ing. It was Emepror Hirohito who 
had decided in order to save millions 
of his subjects. 

Prince Higashi-Kuni pictured the 
Emperor as reluctant to begin the war 
and deeply distressed with the thought 
that should Japan cross swords with 
Britain and America it would bring 
on incalculable destruction. z 

The» Premier said there would not 
be a_ quick return to the easy pre- 
war life and that laying the founda- 
tion for a new, peaceful Japan would 
be _grindingly hard. 

The war situation began to go in 
favour of the Allies, he said, after 
the Japanese defeat at Guadalcanal in 
November, 1942. By the spring of 
1943 a great part of Japanese produc- 
jon was crippled. 

As a result of the air attacks. 
3.200.000 houses had. been ’ destroyed 
and hundreds of thousands of people 
had been killed and injured. 


PRE-WAR STRENGTH 


PEOPLE “CHEATED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT” 


TOKIO, September 5. 
Baron Reijiro Wakasuki, a member 
of the House of Peers and a former 
Japanese Premier, said in a speech: 
“The Government cheated us at the 
outset of the war because they told 
us we had more strength than we 
actually had. We wanted to fight the 
United States at the start of the war, 
and everyone then believed in vic- 
tory, but now we have no guns, no 
aircraft, and no men, so we must ac- 
cept the Potsdam Declaration. We 
gave money and food for the war, but 
as the years passed we grew weaker. 
All we now have to show for these sac- 
rifices is the shame of our defeat.” 


THE FORCES’ LOSSES 
DETAILS GIVEN IN DIET 


LONDON, September. 5. 
Some details of Japan’s losses in the 
war were given today in the Japanese 
Parliament. It was stated that the 
number of men in the army and navy 
who were killed was 510,000. 
total of 1217 warships, 684 were sunk 
or damaged, and ag the time of the 
surrender the Japanese navy had not 
a single battleship which was sea- 
worthy. The Japanese also lost 51,109 
aircraft during the war, and at present 
has 15,886. i ‘ 


ARMY & NAVY SPLIT 


ISSUE OF WAR WITH RUSSIA 


NEW YORK, September 4. 

A split between the army and navy 
probably kept the Japanese from going 
to war with Russia, which Germany 
hag hoped for, said the German Am- 
bassador to Japan, Heinrich Sthamer, 
in an interview with the Tokio corres- 
pondent of the “New York Times.” 
The Japanese army wanted to, but the 
navy opposed the move. so instead they 
attacked the United States, Sthamer 
said. The Germans did not know till 
a day or two after the events what 
the Japanese were going to do. 

Sthamer said he was never instruct- 
ed to prepare for the arrival of Hitler 
or any other German when Germany 
collapsed. 

The correspondent says that he found 
50 Italian, German, Siamese, and Indo- 
Chinese diplomats living in a luxury 
hotel at Mizanoshita, 22 miles from 
Fujiyama. There were fountains fil- 
ed with schools of trained goldfish two 
feet long, and suites containing ex- 
quisite lacquered cabinets and supplies 
of local delicacies. i 


JAPANESE EVACUEES IN 


U.S.A. 


WASHINGTON, September 5. 
The Army Department has cancelled 
orders banning froin the west coast 
50,000 persons of Japanese ancestry 
who are at present in eight relocation 
camps. The order does not affect 5500 
American-born Japanese who re- 
nounced American citizenship, nor 2200 
foreign-born Japanese interned as 
enemy aliens, who will continue to 
be interned pending final review of 
their cases. 
About 110,000 persons of Japanese 
descent were evacuated from the west 
early in the war. 


STRONG ENEMY FACILITIES IN 
KURILES 


Ree. 11 am. MOSCOW, September 5. 

The Russian forces which took the 
.Kuriles met fierce Japanese resistance. 
All the islands had been turned into 
strong naval and military bases, and 
there were harbour facilities for war- 
ships and submarines, The garrison 
‘neluded tank 7*4- 


Of the, 


Fn S ee 


(By Telegraph—-Press Association—Copyright.) 
WASHINGTON, September 5. 
Shocking Japanese atrocities . com- 
mitted against American prisoners 
are revealed in a, State Department 
report which was not released during 
the war because of fear that the 
Japanese would ‘ncrease their butcher, 
and shut off shipments of relief sup- 
plies to the prisoners. . , 
Japanese guards in the Philippines 
on December 14, 1944, forced American 
prisoners into an air-raid shelter tun- 
nel, emptied in buckets of petrol, and 
threw in blazing torches. Screaming 
victims who rushed from the tunnels 
were bayoneted and machine-gunned, 
The guards threw in dynamite charges 
to dispose of the prisoners remaining 
in the tunnel. 
About 40 prisoners got out of the 
tunnel and hurled themselves over a 
50ft cliff on to a beach. Some were 
shot and others were buried alive, The 
Japanese recaptured one prisoner who 
tried to swim out to’sea. They prodded 
him with bayonets and poured petrol 
over both his feet and then set them 
alight. They mocked, derided, and 
bayoneted him till he collapsed. The 
Japanese then poured petrol over the 
body, and watched the flames devour 
it. 
The Japanese captured an American 
flyer who had been forced down in 
the sea off New Guinea, beat him with 
sticks virtually all day and ali night 
till 3 o'clock the next afternoon, and 
then, while troops screamed wildly, a 
civilian named Inouye hacked off the 
fiyer’s head with six slashes of a 
sword. 
SINKING OF HELL-SHIP. 


Seven hundred and fifty Americans, 
crowded into a Japanese freighter, 
starved, thirsted, and suffocated for 
three weeks until the ship was tor- 
pedoed off the Philippines on Septem- 
ber 7, 1944. The guards, acting on the 
orders of Lieutenant Hosimoto, 
machine-gunned survivors floundering 
in the sea, and other guards threw 
grenades among Americans trapped in 
the*holds. Japanese fished 29 prison- 
ers out of the sea, transferred them 
to another ship, and then shot them 
and threw the bodies into the sea. 
The report states ‘that the United 
States intercepted a Japanese military 
message ‘ordering the outright murder 
of Allied individuais who surrendered 
or were captured. 
Two starving Americans picked 
pawpaws from a tree in their prison 
camp. A Japanese mess sergeant named 
Nishitomi broke each man’s left arm 
as punishment. : : 
Japanese at Lasang airfield, in the 
Philippines, compelled 650 American 
prisoners to work, although it was a 
military installation. Lieutenant 
Hosida forced prisoners to kneel for 
a long time with their shinbones on 
rails, and then compelled them to run 
several kilometres barefooted over 
sharp coral. They worked with bleed- 
ing feet in coral from April until 
August, 1944, because they were de- 
prived of their shoes. 
Japanese at Santo Tomas intern- 
ment camp, Manila, killed four Ameri- 
can civilians whose bodies were found 
with ten unidentified corpses buried 
near the military police headquarters. 
The dead were wired together in a 
bundle, i 

ANGER AND DISGUST, 
“If anybody ever starts feeling sorry 
for the Japanese, he ought to be 
taken out and shot,” said a high rank- 
ing naval officer at Manila as evidence 
of camp cruelties continues to pile up. 
Commander Stassen said: “In the 
past few days.I have experienced ex- 
tremes of emotion, ranging from in- 
describable joy at the sight of the 
faces of liberated allies to anger and 
disgust over the treatment of our men, 
The watchword of all engaged in 
liberating these prisoners should be, 
‘We are making free men,’” 3 


who was captured on Bataan, told 
General Eichelberger and two officers 
of the general headquarters war crimes 
branch that even generals were knock- 
ed and kicked round by the Japanese, 
who played no favourites, Rank was 
not considered. Prisoners had to stand 
rigidly at attention. while the Japanese 
beat them. : 
Medical officers said that 80 per cent, 
of the 2000 prisoners examined so far 
were in a serious condition. 


EVIDENCE FOR TRIALS 


Rec. 9 am. NEW YORK, September 5. 
General Eichelberger, commander 
of the.8th Army,’said that the Japanese 
war criminals would be tried on a 
court-martial basis, for which pur- 
pose prisoners of war were now sup- 
plying information, He declared that 
it was not a simple problem, and that 
probably no action could be taken for 
such things as slapping a man. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, 
said that the Japanese war criminals 
would be punished. He declared: 
“There will be prosecutions in Japan 
just as in Europe.” : i 


U.S. INTELLIGENCE 


Rec. 9 am. WASHINGTON, Sept. 5. 

Mr. James Byrnes, Secretary of 
State, subscribed to the idea of a uni- 
fied post-war intelligence corps to help 
the United States to keep an eye on 
the rest of the world. He told a Press 
conference that he believed the Office 
of Strategie Services which is due to 
disband at the end of the war might 
be retained as the civilian branch of 
a unified intelligence corps alongside 
the regular army and navy corps. 

Thousands of persons had worked 
for the Office of Strategic Services in 
the United States overseas, including 
research experts, anthropologists, 
archaeologists, experts on commerce, 
religion, and racial customs, as well 
as army and navy personnel and 
parachutists. 


SHOSTAKOVICH’S NINTH 


SYMPHONY 


Rec. 10.50 am. MOSCOW, Sept. 5 

The Soviet Composer Dmitry Shosta- 
kovich has completed his Ninth Sym- 
phony, which was played for the first 
time last night by the Moscow Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the conduc- 
torship of the composer. le 
scribed it as “a joyous symphony, with 
many, major tone 


Colonel S. L. James, a signals officer’ 


A critic de-/G 


SNAKE. FAITH RITES 


TENNESSEE REVIVAL 
. PREACHER FATALLY BITTEN 


(By Telepraph—Press Association—CGopyright.) 


, NEW YORK, September 4. 
Lewis Ford, aged 32, a lay preacher 
of “The Dolly Pond Church of God,” 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, died within 
one hour of being bitten by a rattle- 
snake. He was holding as part of a 
religious service a snake, and handling 
it as part of “faith rites,’ which were 
revived in the northern parts of Ten- 
nessee several weeks ago, 

Ford told a reporter before the meet- 
ing: “I may be bitten and may even 
die, but if I do it will be because the 
‘Lord wants to show unbelievers that 
snakes are poisonous.” His widow said 
later that she would request members 
of the raith to conduct snake rites at 
Ford’s funeral service. 

The Rev. H. O. Kirk’s wife was 
bitten by a rattlesnake during a snake 
handling demonstration and died on 
Monday, singing hymns after giving 
birth to a child prematurely. The 
child subsequently died. 


HYSTERICAL CULT 


LEADER KILLED LAST YEAR 


“They shall take up serpents; and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.”—~ 
St. Mark xvi:18. 

For the first time in the history of 
the world, as far as one can ascertain, 
this obscervation of St. Mark is being 
taken literally. “They” in this case 
are a group of Virginia mountaineers, 
coalminers, and smallholders who have 
formed themselves into the Holiness 
Faith Healers, cabled a correspondent 
of the Sydney “Daily Mirror” from 
New York recently. 


The eight-year-old sect made head- 
line history when police raided its 
“church” at Stone Creek, in a moun- 
tainous mining pocket of south-west 
Virginia, and broke up a meeting in 
which dozens of highly venomous 
snakes were being handled by the 
pop-eyed hysterical cultists, 

RISE IN POPULARITY. 


For some unexplained reason the cult 
has grown in popularity in the past 
year. Not all the converted are ready 
to undergo the test of faith, which 
takes many forms, all dangerous. 

The believer may decide to handle 
snakes—rattlesnakes or copperheads—- 
or to burn himself or herself about the 
face and body, or to take strychnine. 
If he recovers from his ordeal he is 
held to have proved his piety. - 

The strange sect is led by the self- 
ordained “Rev.” O. Shoupe, formerly 
acoalminer. He is 36, nat unhandsome, 
with a mop of blonde hair, and a fever- 
ish expression. His “church” is a 
former billiard saloon, a white-painted 
square hall on the banks of a muddy 
stream. 

But he is not the founder of the 
sect, The founder was George Hensley, 
of Kentucky. Hensley made thousands 
of converts, and was outlawed in the 
States of Kentucky and Georgia. 

The cult continued in Virginia and in 
Tennessee, just over the border from 
Stone Creek. Hensley was gaoled 
occasionally, with some of the more 
enthusiastic of his followers, but it 
helped rather than hindered the rapid- 
ly-growing cult. 

Incidentally, observers have always 
regarded this region of the south as 


the happiest ‘ground jin which 
to cultivate any sort of religious rat- 
baggery. 


One says “was” of George Hensley, 
because one day last year the leader 
was bitten by a diamond-back rattler, 
refused medical aid, and died in two 
days. A memorial service was held, 
presided over by his former assistant, 
Shoupe, with the guilty snake and ten 
others in a box on the “pulpit.” 

SNAKES FONDLED. 

Thirty-five “saints,” the most fer- 
vent members of the group, took part 
in this service by fondling the snakes. 
Some of the women held their small 
children in their arms, in spite of pro- 
tests from onlookers. 

Shoupe’s comment on his late leader 
was: “He died because his faith had 
deteriorated. He had been working in 
a defence factory. He'had not kept 
close to God.” ; d 

There is no orthodox ritual for the 
cultists. The general thing is for the 
“saints” to mill around the pulpit, 
singing their favourite hymn, “Getting 
Ready to Leave This World.” Prayers 
and a collection to defray expenses and 
pay Shoupe follow. 

After the preacher has warned of 
the evils of drink, tobacco, and evil 
language and mentioned that medicine 
is a snare and a delusion, boxes of 
snakes are brought in to a roped-off 
enclosure. 

The “saints” are by this time in a 
state verging on a mass jitterbug, 
chanting and waving their arms, and 
generally giving out. They play gui- 
tars and tambourines and yell in a 
meaningless gibberish which they call 
the “unknown tongue.” 

When the frenzy is at its height the 
members walk forward and pick up 
the snakes, winding them round their 
necks and chests and tossing them in 
the air. 

Over a hundred cultists have been 
bitten, and seven have died. 

A deviation in the service is the 
ordeal by fire. Cultists press a flam- 
ing torch against the flesh. The torches 
are home-made, frequently a jam-jar 
filled with kerosene, with-a soaked 
handkerchief for a wick. There is a 
smell of burning flesh and hair, but the 
cultists deny that they feel any effects. 
_ Another practice is that of swallow- 
ing strychnine. If you do not die, 
you are of good faith~and lucky. 

Not all members of the cult are 
“saints.” These are the rather special 
ones, who claim to be able not only to 
heal themselves but to heal others with 
prayer and olive oil. 

Demonstrations such as the one in- 
terrupted by the police in the recent 
raid will frequently draw a crowd of 
3000 half-awed, half-horrified people, 
and there is little doubt that the cult 
is spreading. 

_ The leader claims to have had an 
invitation from United States army 
soldiers serving in Hawaii to visit 
there, and is trying to persuade the 
overnment to issue passports to him- 
self and a few of the choicest “saints,” 
Dr. Axel Brett, a University of Ten- 


TELECTORAL PLAN | 


DE GAULLE’S MOVE. 
REPORT FROM PARIS 


LONDON, September 5. 
The French Cabinet met today and a 
correspondent says he learnt from a 
semi-official source that the Cabinet 
decided to split up the French depart- 
ments into separate electoral constitu- 
encies so that no constituency could 
return more than nine members. 


As far as Paris is concerned, this 
means that each candidate will need 
95,000 votes to be elected. Country 
districts, on the other hand, will be 
able to return one member for every 
25,000 votes, 

The correspondent says it appears 
that General de Gaulle has refused to 
give way to the French Left . Wing 
parties who have been protesting 
against the difference in the value of 
the town and country votes. 


UNION ANNOYANCE | 
QUARREL WITH DE GAULLE 


- PARIS, September 4. 

After General de Gavlle’s refusal to 
see the secretary-general of the gene- 
ral confederation of French Labour, 
M. Jouhax, on the subject of Left-wing 
dissatisfaction with the arrangements 
for the coming General Election, re- 
presentatives of the federation, the 
Communist Party, the Socialist Party, 
the Radical Socialist Party, and the 
League of the Rights of Man met and 
passed a resolution protesting against 
the “haughty tone” of . General de 
Gaulle’s reply to the request for an 
interview. 

The resolution added: “The federa- 
tion (C.G.T.) will never allow its right 
to speak to be questioned when it is 
a matter of ensuring fair representa- 
tion for all citizens in expressing their 
views affecting the future of demo- 
cracy.” eel ak 

The Right Wing Socialist news- 

aper “Voix de Paris” says: “It is use- 
ess to hide the fact that General de 
Gaulle’s refusal has created a serious 
situation.” 

M. Leon Blum, leader of the Social- 
ist Party, who is leaving for London to~ 
night, after a long interview with 
General de Gaulle, expects his Social- 
ist Party to emerge from the elections 
the strongest since the party was 
formed. 


SEEKING STABILITY 


Rec, 8 am. LONDON, September 5. 

General de Gaulle, broadcasting over 
Paris radio on the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the French Republic, said: 
“During the 21 years between the wars 
there were no fewer than 20 different 
heads of the French Government, who 
among them formed 45 Administra- 
tions, not counting minor reshuffles. 
This happened at a time. when the 
prospect of a new war became increas- 
ingly menacing, while everything call- 
ed for thorough economic, social, de- 
mocrate, colonial, and military re~ 
orms. 


“It is obvious to all Frenchmen that | 


another system of representation will 
be necessary to give expression to the 
real ideas of the Republic, if France 
is to survive, If the French people 
„answer affirmatively the question, ‘Do 
you want the Assembly you are elect- 
ing to be a constituent Assembly?’ in 
the forthcoming referendum they will 
manifest a desire for a new system 
under which our affairs will be organ- 
ised from the beginning and will no 
longer rémain liable to new crises, 

“We have many social, economic, 
political, and democratic reforms to 
carry out. We must, in world politics, 
take our rightful place among the 
nations. 

“French men and women, you are 
present at the birth of the Fourth 
Republic. Long live the Republic! 
Long live France!” 


CHINESE DISCUSSIONS 


ENDEAVOUR TO RESOLVE 
DIFFERENCES 


Rec. 12.30 pm. CHUNGKING, Sept. 5. 
The semi-official Central news agency 
stated that the representatives of the 
Chungking Government and Yenan 
Communists have completed a prelim- 
inary exchange of views and are now 
discussing specific issues in an en- 
deavour to resolve their differences. 

The Minister of Information, Mr. 
Wu, declared that reports that prelim- 
inary agreement has been reached are 
premature. He declined to ‘comment 
on progress, as a statement might com- 
plicate matters. — 

“Izvestia” reports that groups of 
Russian and Chinese specialists have 
arrived at Harbin to take over the 
joint operation of the Sino-Manchu- 
rian railway, which is in a state of 
considerable neglect, although there 
has been constant movement of trains 
along the line. 

Hong Kong, according to a corre- 
spondent, appears to be’the most 
heavily looted city in the world. The 
approaches to the dock area and the 
factories did not appear to have suf- 
fered badly from bombing and fires. 
Universities, shops, and houses, how- 
ever, on close inspection, were seen in 
many cases to be empty shells. 

Chinese and American troops who 
arrived at Nanking less than a week 
ago are in effect the “guests” of the 
Japanese who have occupied the city 
for almost eight years. Nanking, 
showing few war scars, still has more 
than 70,000 Japanese troops in the 
vicinity and more than 15,000 Japanese 
civilians. The Chinese forces at pre- 
sent number under 1000, and the Ame- 
ricans about 20 officers and men, The 
Chinese main body is expected to 
begin landing today. . 

A plane from Chungking yesterday 
brought the British, French, Dutch, 
and Australian envoys for the sur- 
render ceremonies. Correspondents 
who flew from Chungking landed at 
what used to be the main Chinese 
military airfield. 


MEMORIAL PLANNED 


JEWISH VICTIMS OF NAZIS 


LONDON, September 4. 

The Germans killed 6,000,000 Jews 
during the war, said Mr, Eliahu Dob- 
kin, head of the Jewish Agency’s im- 
migration department, on his return to 
Jerusalem from Central Europe. The 
number of Jews left in Europe was 
approximately 1,600,000, most of whom 
se ee to emigrate to Palestine, he 
said. 

The agency planned to send groups 
to help the Jews in the German camps. 
The military authorities and UNRRA 
had already agreed to this in principle. 

It was planned to erect a monument 
at the summit of Mt. Scopus to com- 
memorate the Jews who died. It would 
bear the names of all 6,000,000, includ- 
ing the soldiers, partisans, and ghetto 
fighters. All Jewish cultural docu- 
ments and religious objects left in 
Central and Eastern Europe would be 
collected in Palestine. $ 

Two German women SS guards who 
were captured today admitted that at 
the notorious Ravensbruck concentra- 
tion“camp, near Berlin, women were 
sheared like sheep to supply hair for 
the German war industry. They ad- 
mitted that 200,000 women and child- 
ren, mostly Jewesses, were killed at 
Ravensbruck. — 

The women were periodically herd- 
ed into a room, where their heads 
were cropped, As soon as new hair 
grew they were returned to the shear- 
ing room, 


PLAYER REINSTATED 


Rec. 11 am. ° LONDON, Sept. 5. 
The Lawn Tennis Association has’ 
reinstated as an amateur Mrs. Douglas 
Little, formerly Miss Dorothy Round, 
renee aoe 


TRAITOR EXECUTED. 


Rec. 9am BRUSSELS, September 6. 
. Albert Rocour, aged 37, who was 
was known as “slave driver” because 
he sent hundreds of Belgian youths to 
Germany for compulsory labour, was 
executed at Fort Liege. 

The purge of traitors and collabora- 
tors is continuing. Death penalties are 
being announced almost daily. 
Saria 


nessee psychologist, who made a sur- 
vey of the cultists. said recently that 
“snake handlers and jitterbugs have a 
lot in common.” 

In the police raid four snakes were 
killed, but dozens escaped. Many of 
them were hidden in the shirts of the 
cultists. One of the snakes captured 
and killed was a diamond-back rattle- 
snake, which is customarily held up 
before the people on an open Bible by 
Shoupe. 


IN BENGAL 


"he Evering Post, Thursday, September 6, 1945. > 


FATE OF TANGER 


NEW FAMINE THREAT | EXCLUSION OF FRANCO: 


CROP PROSPECTS GLOOMY 


(By Telegraph—Press Assoclation--Copyright.) 
Rec. 11 am. LONDON, September 5. 

Immediate measures are necessary to 
avert another famine in Bengal, where 
the food situation is causing serious 


anxiety, said Dr. Pramathanah Baner-’ 


jea, leader of the Nationalist: Party, in 
a cable to Lord Pethick Lawrence, 
Secretary for India. 

Mr. Banerjea added that the early 
Bengal crop had been largely destroyed 
by drought and floods. The prospects 
for the main crop were gloomy. 

Considerable stocks of food and 
grains had deteriorated through defec- 
tive storage. Hungry, _ half-naked 
people were beginning to invade Cal- 
cutta. 

Signs similar to those of. 1943 were 
visible. i 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 


FIVE POLICY POINTS 


ENSURING EMPLOYMENT AND 
l EFFICIENCY 


(By Telegraph—Press Assoclatlan—-Copyright,} 
Rec. 10.20 am. LONDON, September 5. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, addressing a 
demonstration held in conjunction with 
the national conference of Labour 
women at Leeds, gave five points of 
the Government’s policy for ensuring 
full employment and industrial effi- 
ciency. 

They were:-~(1) Socialisation of cer- 
tain important basic industries; (2) 
steps to ensure that sectors of indus- 
try and commerce which are left. to 
private ownership are run efficiently; 
(3) stimulation of the investment of 
new capital in both socialised and pri- 
vate sectors of industry to increase the 
output of urgently-needed everyday 
goods; (4) encouragement of scientific 
research to enable scientists to make 
the same contribution to the problems 
of peace as they gave to those of war; 
and (5) more expenditure on tech- 
nical and university education. 

“But much as the Government can 
do,” said Mr. Morrison, “they cannot 
do everything. Whether we succeed 
in making an important advance, our 
oyer-all standard of living will depend 
on the men and women in industry. 
With your help we will do it.” 


WOMEN’S WAR CONTRIBUTION. 


Mr. Morrison praised the tremen- 
dous’ contribution. women had made 
to the war effort... In 1939, he said, 
there were less than five million 
wemen of working age in employment. 
During the war the figure rose to 
nearly seven millions. In addition, 
nearly half a million women were in 
the forces or in fuli-time civil de- 
fence. 

Mr. Morrison emphasised that a bet- 
ter standard of living could only come 
through higher efficiency and greater 
production. Indeed, if we. did not 
pay particular attention to the aspect 
of increased output per head, we might 
find ourselves with a falling national 
income, and therefore a falling stand- 
ard of life, 


“Tf--we could increase productivity 
and over-all efficiency by 15 per cent. 
in the next five years,” he said, “the 
fetal national income would be íin- 
creased by over a thousand million 
pounds. It is not an impossible tar- 
get, but it will not happen by itself; 
few gocd things happen by themselves. 
We have to make them happen.” 


ALLEGED AID TO ENEMY 


ENGLISHMAN WITH N.Z.E.F. 


(Szeclal P.A. Correspondent.) 


LONDON, September 4. 

An Englishman who lived for two 
years in Auckland before joining the 
N.Z.E.F. is mentioned among 40 Al- 
lied prisoners of war concerned in the 
“British Free Corps.” The list was 
compiled by a Canadian soldier who 
was accused at a court-martial of aid- 
ing the enemy. The man is Lance- 
Corporal R. N. Courlander. 

In a statement said to have been 
made by the Canadian, Private E. B. 
Martin, he commented on Courlander: 
“He was a racketeer. He tried to make 
a success of the British Free Corps 
for his own personal benefit. He open- 
ly stated that he expected a commis- 
sion from the Germans.” 

Private L. T: Freeman, of Birming- 
ham, said in evidence that he, Martin, 
Courlander, and three others went to 
the SS propaganda school at Hildens- 
heim, where they. were issted with 
SS uniforms, a cap bearing the death’s 
head symbol, a Union Jack round the 
right arm, and a B.F.C. flash for the 
left arm. They were also issued with 
police pistols. Captain Roepke, who 
was the German in command of the 
British Free Corps, told them that the 
B.F.C. would grow into a big organi- 
sation to fight Bolshevsim anq bring 
Germany and Britain together. Free- 
man said that the day would begin 
with an 8 o’clock parade, which Mar- 
tin took and dismissed with a “Heil 
Hitler.” There was some objection 
to the “Heil Hitler” saluting, and at a 
conference they had Courlander said, 

Well, we have to raise our right arm, 
but what we say under our breath is 
nobedy’s business.” 

_ Martin, in a statement, said he real- 
ised that he might be put up on a 
charge of treason. “The reason I did 
what I have done was to gain the con- 
fidence of the Germans so that I could 
obtain information which might later 
be of use to the British authorities,” 
he said. He pleaded not guilty to a 
charge or acting 5 ormer to the 
nemy and voluntari actin 

member of the B.F.C. 4 nites 

Courlander is detained at an N.Z.EF. 
repatriation centre in Kent, where he 
is awaiting court-marial on September 


AMERICAN APPROVAL 
EMPIRE WOOL SCHEME 


(Special P.A. Correspondent.) 
ms LONDON, September 5. 
American wool growers praise the 
British Empire wool disposal plan, be- 
leving that it will mean stability for 
all wool-growing countries in the 
crucial period ahead, when there will 
be a battle between natural and syn- 


thetic fibres, said the “New Yor 
Herald Tribune.” It is felt that ahs 
programme will enable the wool 


countries, particularly those of the 
Empire, which produce 75 per cent. of 
all wool, to operate at a sound econo- 
mic level, improve their products, and 
extend research. The competitive posi- 
tion of the world wool producers will 
be improved and controlled and dis- 
tribution of the world’s greatest sur- 
plus will be guaranteed, to the benefit 
of New Zealand and Australia in 
particular. ` 


DISPATCH. HOME 
N.Z. AIRMEN IN R.A.F. 


(Special P.A. Correspondent.) 


_ _, LONDON, September 4, 

The objective of RNZAF. head- 
quarters in London is to. send every 
member of the R.N.Z.A.F. who can be 
released from the R.A.F. home to New 
ria by Christmas, it was stated 

re. 

The: majority of the men can be 
released fairly quickly from the R.A.F. 
but some cannot be replaced easily, 
and they will be retained temporarily. 
The rate of return home, of course, 
depends on shipping. 

Three nf the six New Zealand squad- 
rons in the European theatre are now 
disbanded--ihe No. 458 Spitfire Squad- 
ron, the No. 488 Mosquite Night-fighter 
Squadron, and the No, 489 Beaufighter 
Torpedo Bomber Squadron. The No. 
486 Tempest and the No, 487 Mosquito 
Bomber Squadrons, which are still on 
the Continent, will be disbanded this 
month. The No. 75 Lancaster Bomber 
Squadron will revert to the status of 
an English squadron. No official notice 
has been taken of the disbanding of 
these squadrons. 

Numbers of New Zealanders are ap- 
plying fer permanent commissions in 
the RAF, and it is expected that 
others will take advantage of a scheme 
providing for a further four ` years 
of service and a gratuity of £500. 


MEANING OF AGREEMENT =. 
(By. Telegraph—-Press Association~-Copyrfuht)) : 
Ree, 10 am. . LONDON, September:5. 

In the: official communique ‘about 
Tangier, -after the sentence “the re- 
gime thus established. will be provi- 
sional and. will remain in force-until 
the conclusion of a new: convention by 
the Powers who were ‘signatories: to 
the Act of Algeciras” it was stated: 
‘Ts this end an international confer- 
ence of the Powers who signed the Act 
of Algeciras will be called in due 
course.” Lm 

Most of the London. political com» 
mentators interpret the phrase ‘in 
due course” as meaning that the con» 
ference will not be called until there 
is a Government in Spain with which 
the United Nations , are prepared ’.to 
negotiate. ane: 


CONTROLLING BODY 


—— 


REPRESENTATION DISCLOSED 


WASHINGTON,. September 4. 

Qualified authorities have disclosed~ 
that the pattern for Tangier’s new gove 
ernment provides that France “and 
Spain shail each have four represen~ 
tatives in the Legislative Assembly 
and. one each on.the control commise 
sion. ; f 
Britain, America, and Russia wil 
each have three representatives on the 
Assembly, but it is not clear yet what 
voice they will have in the commis- 
sion, It will be the first time that 
America and Russia have had peatee 
time representation in ‘the Medi- 
terranean. : ; A 

Spain was one -of the 12 signatories 
to the Act of Algeciras, but the diplo- 
matic correspondent of the “London . 
Times” says it may be assumed that ‘if 
Generalissimo Franco ‘remains in office 
the projected conference of the Alge- 
civag Powers will meet without a 
Spanish representative. To this ex- 
tent, therefore, Franco has been served 
with a new notice to quit. ; 

“The Times”: in a leader says that 
the Powers represented at the Paris 
conference are not prepared to confer 
with Franco's Government, but if a 
new Government is established . in 
Spain it would be invited to partici 
pate. 


RUMANIAN REGIME ` 


OPPONENTS ATTACKED 


Rec, 11 am. LONDON, September, 5., 

The Rumanian Government, in `-a 
communique quoted by Moscow radio, 
attacked Juliu Maniu and Bratianu, 
the leaders of the Peasant and Liberal 
Parties respectively, declaring. that 
they had lost contact with the realities 
of Rumania’s present political life. 

They had endeavoured artificially to 
provoke a Government crisis, sow dis- 
cord between the. Government and the 
people, and also between the Govern- 
ment and King Michael by recome 
mending Michael to take actions harme 
ful to ‘the national interest and the 
Crown. . : 

The Government was resolved to 
fight to the. end against the anti- 
national and’:anti-demccratic activities 
of the Fascists and their supporters. 
Such activities endangered the Gov- 
ernment’s achievements and also ena 
dangered international concord. ` 


OFFICERS REBUKED 


PEARL HARBOUR REPORT 


NEW YORK, September 5. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. James 
Byrnes, at a Press conference denounc+ 
ed the army board’s report on Pearl 
Harbour. He said that the board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction and had in- 
vaded the field of civilian rights by 
trying to place part of the blame on 
Mr. Cordell Hull, then Secretary of 
State. 

It was the first time ih American 
history that a board of army officers 
had undertaken to criticise the Govern- 
ment’s civilian policy-making officials, 
Any investigation of. the conduct of 
foreign policy was the prerogative of 
Congress. . 


ITALIAN PARTISANS 


RETENTION OF ARMS 


ROME, September 4 — 

Thousands of partisans who fought 
the Germans and Fascists in North 
Italy with arms supplied by the Allies 
or captured from the enemy have 
given up shotguns, pistols, knives, and 
museum pieces, in response to the 
Allied military government proclamas 
tions, but as raids. have shown they 
have retained their machine-guns and 
snb-machine-guns. ‘ 
_ The partisans possess even mortars 
and anti-tank guns, 

A correspondent of the Associated 
Press says that Italian Government 
officials. or at least the Right Wing 
elements, are concerned about the 
capacity of the police to control any 
widespread rioting which might break 
out when the Allied forces leave the 
territory. j 


MORE ARRESTS 


OPPONENTS OF FRANCO 


Rec. 9 am. LONDON, Sept. 5. 

A number of arrests of opponents 
of the Franco Government has occur- 
red in the provinces’'of Huesca and 
Saragossa, including members of. the 
“Liberation Committee” states Reuter’s 
Madrid correspondent. 


Members of the committee of. the 
newly-formed Republican Social} 
Democratie Party and several Com’ 


munists were also arrested. 


SECOND INCREASE | 


PETROL FOR AUSTRALIANS 


CANBERRA, September 5. 

Petrol rations will be increased next 
month by 25 per cent. on the Septems 
ber consumption. As the 25 per cent. 
increase which was recently approved 
applies to September, the October 
ration will be 25 per cent. — 

Cabinet made this decision after 
examining a report by ‘the Minister 
of Supply, Senator Ashley, but. the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Chifiey). issued a 
warning that, with the termination of 
lend-lease, it is now not merely a 
question of securing sufficient tanker 
tonnage to bring increased supplies ta 
Australia, but examination of -the 


position from the standpoint of dollar 
exchange. : . 
Mr. Chifley said that the tyre posis 
tion remains critical, but reductions in 
the miiltary demands will permit of 
some improvement in commercial 
supplies, . 


NEW TURN AT BUNNERONG. 


SYDNEY, September 5. 
White collar volunteers who. are 
keeping the Bunnerong power station 
working have threatened to join the 
employees of the plant who are<on 
strike, - 
With breakdowns among some of 
the units at Bunnerong already, Syd- 
ney faces a complete electrical black- 
out, or heavy rationing. Electricity 
supplies failed completely this afters 
noon in nine Sydney suburbs. . 
The volunteers have issued an -ulti- 
matum that unless power is restricted 
to essential users today, they willstop 
work. ~ a boa ben 
They said they objected to workin: 
up to 25 hours at a stretch to keep al 
users supplied, as they: considered this 
was making use of them as-strike< 
breakers... ie gt PR Sey ad 
The leaders- of the State Govern- ` 
ment are making every effort to ‘settle 
the dispute and. avoid rationing. . The 
Sydney County -Councils electricity: 
undertaking, the key. station’ of which 
is Bunnerong, . serves - more. „than 


1,000,000 people in an. area ‘of. gof 
square miles. R 
KEYNES CONFERRING": 


Ree.-9 am, ' LONDON, Sept». 3. 
Lord Keynes conferred for the second 
successive day. “with officials of the - 
Canadian Finance Department. He exs 
pes to go to Washington on Septem- 

erg. o: KE gets oad 


